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By Frank O’Tara 


Introducing the sculpture 


of George Spaventa 


Long considered by his fellow artists to be 
one of the major American sculptors, 


he now has a long-awaited first New York show 


Three, 1963, 7 inches high. 


Everyman, 1964, 14 inches high. 


Spaventa, photugraph by Don Cook. . ot edge 


Greorge Spaventa has had a quiet, doubt-ridden, essential 
development. His work is special, in the best sense. His affi- 
nities are with the plastic qualities of Rodin, Medardo Rosso 
and Gidcometti, and he has maintained them in a stubborn, Be 
personal way without any obvious influences from Construc- 
tivism, Cubism or mannerism 4 Ja Zadkine. Surrealism, too, 
seems almost totally absent from his work, although refrains 
of literary content are not, especially in relation to Kafka \ 
and Cervantes in his sense of caricature, Perhaps the only 
aspect of Surrealism he has bothered with is the much- 
neglected humorous one. There is none of Dada in him. One 
can only conclude that his influences are those of individuals 
_rather than schools, of personalities rather than movements. 
Much of the emphasis in important recent sculpture has 
been on material and technique, on the incorporation of 
_, found or industria] elements, on the actions of welding, cut- 
nate or assembling in general. In Spaventa, the emphasis is 
on the hand, and handling. With the single exception of 
Nakian, it is difficult to think of an American sculptor who 
has insisted more upon the imprint ef his finger, thumb, 
wrist and arm,;Sensitivity to the material is there, but first 
and foremost the material itself is required to be capable of 
‘sensitivity to Spaventa. If it remains obdurate he does not 


bring out his blew torch, but like a wowfded lover turns his 
_ back. 


: \JSHieeliiet materials are therefore wax and plaster for 
i casting in bronze. These physically sensual materials respond 


subtly (and sensuously) to his basically introspective (and 


tes 


Spaventa: Untitled, 1964, 12 inches high. 


& sculptures illustrated are wax vow cast in bronze (Poindexter Gallery). 


Spaven ta continued 


intelectual) aims. In many of his figures he makes us feel 


isolation as a kind of cosmic repose, like the Egyptians do, 


and like them Spaventa has a cool, hierarchical and distantly i 


comic attitude, feeling simply and irreducibly that man is 
the final and ultimate image, almost in desperation at having 
failed to find others—there is no Greek or Roman conceit 
to the belief. 

These “images of man” are neither languishing in banal 
Hiroshimaesque profundities nor frothing with Pop Artistic 
ironies. They can be harassing (The Entry, 1955), implac- 
able (Sculptor’s Table, 1957), intimate and inexorable 
(Sculptor’s Studio, 1956) or ominous (The Search. 1954), 
without reverting to any Existentialist clichés of feeling or 
departing from Spaventa’s own view, a view which would 
seem almost philosophic were it not for the intimacy of the 
handling, and the irony, sometimes strong, sometimes faint, 
of stance. His irony is inner-directed towards a conception 
based on observation rather than idea: I am thinkin of the 
humor in such pieces as Head, 1956, Pregnant Woman, 1954, 
the Don Quixote atmosphere of The Actor, 1956, the trau- 
matic “stuckness” of the standing figure in The Gesture, 
1954, and the veiled obscenity of the Seated Figure. 1962, 
whose unconscious ritual, if ] am not mistaken, is nothing less 
than the copulation of a Rodin motif with a motif of Lipchitz. 
But Spaventa himself needs no specific reference for such 


Fallen Figure, 1963, 5 inches high. 


\ 


Untitled, 1964, 12 inches high. 
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a subliminally outlandish creation, because I suspect he feels: 
it all as part of a total mess or mud, out of which he drags, 
pushing and squirming, his configurations, The semi-stasis of 
these figures, so exquisitely or humorously modeled, is held 
in a state of tensility based on anxiety: neither Spaventa nor 
they are able to believe they are quite out of the muck yet. 
That some of the major new works in the present exhibition 
at Poindexter Gallery remain untitled at this writing, be- 
traying a specific action, rather than portraying or identify- 
ing it, is witness to the wholly instinctive approach Spaventa 
has to that most overt of forms, the human figure. His rela- 
tion to these “characters” is not too far removed from Sattre’s 
description of Genét’s relation to his, in anxiety especially. 
That we must know more about these resistant personages 
is very clear, and a measure of Spaventa’s achievement is 
that within them dwell a multitude of atmospheres and emo- 
tional ambiguities. They seem to alter the space around them . 
by their intentions rather than their simple presences. Within 
the complex of each work, the figure’s attention js often 
absorbed by something inside itself, or inside the environ- 
ment, or lhe air—a fragrance, a memory, a half-made deci- 
sion which has nothing to do with motion or drama. The 
figure standing before The Eniry, an entry which is shaped 
like a sling and huge in scale, is neither advancing nor 
retreating, but the emotional ambiance is nothing so simple 


Broken Figure 2, 1953, 20 inches long (all at Poindexter Gallery). 


Standing Figure 7, 1963, 9 inches | 


“ing Figure 2, 1963, 17 inches high. 
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Standing Figure 1, 1963 


as witnessing or waiting. And the artist walking away from 
the Sculptor’s Studio is not really leaving it. but seems 
rather to have turned his back on it forever; this latter is 
one of the most poignant works created around the death of 
Jackson Pollock, a masterpiece more forlorn than a visit to 
the artist’s grave, because the artist is still alive in it. 
Spaventa’s sculpture has been enriched by a totally serious 
and totally difficult search for unequivocal expression, and 
fortunately its resolutions retain the dilemma and the passion. 
of this search, as if metaphysics were to be felt emotionally. 
Much of contemporary sculpture has dealt with the concept 
of sculptural motion brilliantly (one thinks of Boccioni, 
Calder. Tinguely), but for Spaventa the sculptural situation 
seems more to be a definition, a psychological stopping-point 
or arrest, sometimes tragic, sometimes rejuvenating, always 
formally essential to the. still organism. In his equation, 


motion is the signal for the arbitrary, and he is devoted to 
its opposite. 


That he should have this first New York one-man exhibi- \ 


tion when he is in his mid-fortics is not without recent 
historical precedents, mast notably that of Willem de Koon- 
ing. For the last ten years his sculptures have emerged before 
the appreciative eyes of the most critical audience in the 
world: his fellow artists, chiefly the New York Abstract- 
Expressionists. What is apparent now in these works is 


Two of Spaventa’s earlier bronzes: Sculptor’s St 


» 15 inches high. 


mastery, decisiveness and scope. The accumulation of years 
of self-examination and esthetic intransigence (Spaventa was 
born in 1918 and studied both in Paris and New York) has 
vielded a full, rich and spontaneous expression of a very 
particularized, very important spirit. The question of spirit is 
vital to an understanding of his-originality and spontaneity. 
His is not the freshness of the spontaneous materials favored 
by the Assemblagists, but a freshness of the spirit which 
whispers to us, “Within .. .” and trails off into the atmo- 
sphere of greatness, glimpsed and captured. It is a tangible 
quality for all its allusiveness. 

In the works of the “60s, he shows a new relaxation in fol- 
lowing the dictates of his inspiration with no loss of grand- 
eur. but rather a quickening of impetus. He fixes the precise 
moment of physicality with a mysterious, enlarging accuracy. 
Spaventa is one of those “happy few”? whose work is abso- 
Jutely essential to the art-life of America because it is close, 
intimate, ungeneralized, a witness of the most positive, and 
ambiguous, elements in our culture. His struggles are as 
meaningful as his successes because they are based on the 
highest of aspirations. As Blake said, “To Particularize is 
the Alone Distinction of Merit.” Thus, George Spaventa 
brings a nev conscience to American sculpture, a conscience 
as much concerned with what the artist is, as with what the 
humen does. 


udio, 1956, 11 inches high, and Sculptor's Table, 1957, 12 inches high. 


Figure Four, 1963, 18 inches high. 
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zrace Tribute to George Spaventa 


By HILTON KRAMER 


HE hubbub of the holiday season tends to discourage art gal. 

leries from opening new exhibitions. The competition for money 

and attention Is too great, and in the midst of so many cultural 

and social distractions — pleasant and otherwise — what ts 

amiliar in art easily triumphs over the unfamiliar. In the first weeks of 

anary, therefore, it seems as If every gallery in town Is mounting a 
2w show. Here, then, is a critical sampling from current offerings. 

When the American sculptor George Spaventa died in 1978 at the 

ze of 60, he was all but unknown to the part of the art public that had 


oou2 of age in the 1970's. His last solo exhibition had occurred ih 1964, 


<deven then his art had little in common with the new modes of sculp- 
:re—- whether based on Pop Art or Minimalist abstraction — that were 
imcing public attention. The whole tenor of the art scene in the late 60’s 
7d 70's served only to increase an impression of isolation. He had be- 
anoe an artist who-seemed to belong to anotherera. 
in one important respect, however, Spaventa was lucky. He was 
uct admired by other artists, especially the old 10th Street crowd that 
25 én important force on the New York scene in the 50's, and it is they 
=0 kept Spaventa’s reputation alive through the later years of his life. 
vhus it i3 no surprise that in the catalogue accompanying the exhi- 


bition called “A Tribute to George Spa- 
venta,’’ which is on view at the Gruene- 
baum Gallery, 36 East 57th Street 
(through Feb. 2), the most eloquent 
words of praise are mainly those of 
other artists — among them, Willem de 
Kooning, Reuben Nakian, Esteban Vi- 
cente, Milton Resnick, William King 
and Sidney Geist— and some of the 
poets — Stanley Kunitz and the late 
Frank O’Hara —- who were close to 
them. 

There is little doubt, I think, about 
the quality in Spaventa’s art that elic- 
ited this sympathetic response. Most 
certainly, it was the special intensiry of 
feeling that the artist concentrated in 
his small sculptural objects. Mr. Geist 
speaks of Spaventa's ‘excruciating 
sensitivity,” and this is indeed what 
still captures our attention in his work. 
Spaventa was not an artist much given 
to the idea of separating the man who 
suffers from the mind that creates, and 
he worked ina mode and ona scaie that 
allowed him to sustain a high pitch of 
emotion in every form that his hands 
produced. 

He was a modeler who worked in 
wax and clay on figurative themes, and 
the bronzes that resulted from this pro- 
cess still have the character of a very 
direct expressicn of feeling. Clearly, he 
took his cue in this sculptural enter- 
prise from Alberto Giacometti, whom 
he carne to know in Paris in the late 40's 
and who remained an important influ- 
ence on his style. And as modeling is 
the most painterly of sculptural meth- 
ods, it was from painting, too, that Spa- 
venta drew his inspiration — especially 
the ‘Women paintings of Mr. de 
Kooning. Interestingly, it now looks as 
if this particular debt has been fully re- 
ciprocated, for one of the many inter- 
ests of the current show is the way it es- 
tablishes Spaventa as a decisive influ- 
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George Spaventa’s 
“Walking Woman’ (1958), at 
the Gruenebaum Gallery. 


ence on Mr. de Kooning'’s own recent 
sculpture, 

Te respond to Spaventa’s art, one 
must be prepared for the intimacy of 
its scale. But this is also one of the 
Strengths of Spaventa’s work. It ad- 
dresses each of us in the privacy of our 
feelings, and tuuches them in a way 
that amore‘ public’ art never can. He 

- ; was a wonderful artist, and this “Trib- 
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Radical concept of the figure in 
painting: E, de Kooning’s Conrad. 


Personal variation on conventional 
abstraction: Cherry’s Color Clusters. 


cal concept of the figure 


sculpture: Spaventa’s Man. 


Personal variation on conventional ab- 
straction; Martin Craig’s Face, steel. 
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Great expectations, part Il 


New York’s best group show, 
by and for the artists themselves, at the Stable 


Gallery, has run into trouble 


Many of the painters and sculptors whom all museums of 
modern art will want someday (sooner, one hopes, than’ later) 
to include in their formal exhibitions can he seen, along with 
a small army of their friends and relations, at the New York 
artists’ annual, an exhibition which first was held, five years 
ag0, in an empty Eighth Street store and since has found hos- 
pitality at the Stable Gallery [see A.N., Feb. 754 and May 755]. 

This year, for the first time, the affair looks a bit forced. The 
quantity of quality remains surprisingly high, but an air of 
good taste and conformity kas been added, especially among 
the inferior works, which no longer are frankly, even brilliantly 
bad. On the contrary, most of them are obviously on the right 
track; they seem mediocre. Perhaps the moment of inspired 
collective activity that such an exhibition marks has passed, 
and the exhibition is undergoing the historical change of fossil- 
ization. More likely, its cumbersome system of selection by 
committee bogged down. Some sixty er more artists who have 
appeared regularly in this spontaneous manifestation of the 
longing to exhibit as a #roup are now absent. Because many of 
the missing artists work in styles distinctly independent from 
the abstract ones which, quite rightly, dominate the exhibition, 
one gets the impression that certain esthetic standards were 
brought to bear by the jury. This, of course, would mean that 
certain standards are acceptable; in which case the revolution 
is finished, the streets have been tidied, and all that is left to 
do is a bit of mopping up before the victory dinner. However, 
what appears to be doctrine well could be simply the result of a 
mild excess of confusion and malice, which, in normal amounts, 
are necessary stimulants to any such exhibition. Furthermore, 
the necessary restriction on sizes of exhibits unfortunately 
adds to the uniform look. Some way should be devised 10 per- 
mit showing the huge declarative pictures and sculptures that 
properly belong to such a living Salon. : 

Even given this apparent decline in vitality and variety, the 
artists’ annual has enough pictures and sculptures to indicate 
the impressive amount of new, important works that are being 
produced in New York. Ilustrated here are four of them: the 
figure pieces of Elaine de Kooning and Giorgio Spaventa, 
Martin Craig’s abstraction of Face (his sculptures were re- 
cently seen in a “New Talent” show in the Museum of Modern 
Arts penthouse) and Herman Cherry’s lush paste of colors 
that refer insistently to nothing beyond the confines of paint- 
ing itself. The first two works are radical and abstract in their 
approach to art from the hypothesis of the figure. The latter 
two are more traditional in the avant-garde; they refine idioms 
and sensations. All four face the riddle of style squarely and 
avoid the tempting pretensions to an- [Continued on page 62] 
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Long considered by his fellow artists to be 
one of the major American sculptors, 
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Three, 1963, 7 inches high. 


Ereryman, 1964, 14 inches igh 


Spaventa, photugraph by Don Cook. 
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Spaventa: Untitled, 1964, 12 inches high. 
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Spaventa continued 


intellectual) aims. In many of his figures he makes us feel 


These images of man” are neither Janguishing in banal 
Hiroshimaesque profundities nor frothing with Pop Artistic 
ironies. They can be harassing (The Entry, 1955), implac- 
able (Sculptor’s Table. 1957), intimate and inexorable 
(Sculptor’s Studio, 1956) or ominous (The Search, 1954), 
without reverting to any Existentialist clichés of jeeling or 
departing from Spaventa’s own view, a view which would 
etwforthe intimc oy =ot-tre 
TERTE. His irony is inner-directed towards a conception 
based on observation rather than idea: I am thinking of the 
humor in such pieces as Head, 1956, Pregnant Woman, 1954, 
the Don Quixote atmosphere of The Actor, 1956, the trau- 
matic “stuckness” of the standing figure in The Gesture, 
1954, and the veiled obscenity of the Seated Figure, 1962, 
whose unconscious ritual. if I am not mistaken, is nothing less 
than the copulation of a Rodin motif with a motif of Lipchitz. 
But Spaventa himself needs no specific reference for such 
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Fallen Figure, 1983, 5 inches high. 
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Untitled, 1964, 12 inches high. 
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a subliminally outlandish creation, because I suspect he feels 
it all as part of a total mess or mud, out of which he drags, 
pushing and squirming, his configurations. The semi-stasis of 
these figures, so exquisitely or humorously modeled, is held 
in a state of tensility based on anxiety: neither Spaventa nor 
they are able to believe they are quite out of the muck yet. 
That some of the major new works in the present exhibition 
at Poindexter Gallery remain untitled at this writing, be- 
traying a specific action, rather than portraying or identify- 
ing it, is witness to the wholly instinctive approach Spaventa 
has to thal most overt of forms, the human figure. aa 
ion ae TGs 


That we must know more about these resistant personages 
is very clear, and a measure of Spaventa’s achievement is 
that within them dwell a multitude of atmospheres and emo- 
tional ambiguities. They seem to alter the space around them . 
by their intentions rather than their simple presences. Within 
the complex of each work, the figure’s attention is often 
absorbed by something inside itself, or inside the environ- 8 
ment, or the air—a fragrance, a memory, a half-made deci- 
sion which has nothing to do with motion or drama. The 
figure standing before The Entry, an entry which is shaped 
like a sling and huge in scale, is neither advancing nor 
retreating, but the emotional ambiance is nothing so simple 


Broken Figure 2, 1953, 20 inches long (all at Poindexter Gallery). 
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“ing Figure 2, 1963, 17 inches high. 
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as witnessing or waiting. And the artist walking away from 
the Sculptor’s Studio is not really leaving it, but seems 
rather to have turned his back on it forever; this Jatter is 
one of the most poignant works created around the death of 
Jackson Pollock, a masterpiece more forlorn than a visit to 
the artist’s grave, because the artist is still alive in it. 
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ofsbisssearchas-dfanetaphysics were tobe fel emelionally. 
Much of contemporary sculpture has dealt with the concept 
of scu)ptural motion brilliantly (one thinks of Boccioni, 
Calder. Tinguely), but for Spaventa the sculptural situation 
seems more to be a definition, 2 psychological stopping-point 
or arrest, sometimes tragic, sometimes rejuvenating, always 
formally essential to the still organism. In his equation, 
motion is the signal for the arbitrary, and he is devoted to 
its opposite. 
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Standing Figure 1, 1963, 15 inches high. 
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Two of Spaventa’s earlier bronzes: Sculptor’s Studio, 1956, 11 inches high, and Sculptor’s Table, 19 
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Figure Four, 1963, 18 inches high. 
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whispers to us, “Within .. .” and trails off into the atmo- 
sphere of greatness, glimpsed and captured. It is a tangible 
quality for all its allusiveness. - 
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Foe gRE hubbub of the holiday season tends to discourage art pak 

leries from opening new exhibitions. The competition for money 
and attention {s too great, and in the midst of so many cultural 
and social distractions — pleasant and otherwise — what is 
liar in art eaally triumphs over the unfamiliar. In the first weeks of 
ancary, therefore, it seems as If every gallery In town is mounting a 
=2w show. Here, then, is a critical sampling from current offerings. 

anenthe American seuiptetGeorge Spaventa tied 1n1978 at the 

acect6,he was.all-but unknown tothe partofthe art.publicthathad = / 
sone of age ln the.1970's. Hisdest.sain exhibition had occurred iA 1964, 
=nceventhen hisarthad littiedn cotimon withthe new modes of sculp- 
Ture a whether. based on-Pop Art orMisiumaltst abstractiag — that were 
~wincing public attention. The whole tenor of the art scene in the late &’s 
=nc 70’s served only to increase an impression of isolation. He had be 
=0r2 an artist who.seemed to belong to anotherera. 

'n one important respect, however, Spaventa was lucky. He was 
uca admired by other artists, especially the old 10th Street crowd that 
‘25 2n important force on the New York scene in the 50's, and itis they 
bo kept Spaventa’s reputation alive through the later years of his life. 
Thus it is no surprise that in the catalogue accompanying the exhl- 
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bition called “A Tribute to George Spa- 

venta,” which is on view at the Gruene- 

baum Gallery, 36 East 57th Street , 
(through Feb. 2), the most eloquent . 
words of praise are mainly those of 
other artists — among them, Willem de 
Kooning, Reuben Nakian, Esteban Vi- 
cente, Milton Resnick, Will:am King 
and Sidney Geist— end some of the 
poets — Stanley Kunitz and the late 
Frank O’Hara — who were close to 
them. 

There is little doubt, I think, about 
the quality in Spaventa’s art that elic- 
ited this sympathetic respense. Most 
certainly, it was the special intensity of 
feeling that the artis: concentrated in 
his small sculptural objects. Sir. Geist 
speaks of Spaventa’s “excruciating 
sensitivity,”’ and this is indeed what 
still captures our attention in his work, 
Spaventa was not an ertist much given 
to the idea of separating the man who 
suffers from the mind that creates, and 
he worked ina mode and ona scaiethat 
allowed him to sustain a high pitch of 
emotion in every form that his hands 
produced. 

alle.was-ecmcdderaxrhy Worked Mt 

wax andciay on figurative themes; ata 
ghe-bronzesghatresutied from thisPre- 
cess.Siiil have the tharactérot oy 
direct eapressitr of fecting. Weary; 
tooksh srcun-dn this Sour ad SRE 
eprise-fromAlbenoGracomern, whom 
he came to know in Pans in the late 40's 
and who remained an important influ- 

: ence on his style. And as modeling is 
the most painterly of sculptural meth- 
ods, it was from painting, too, that Spa- 
venta drew his inspiration — especially 
the "Women" paintings Of Mr. de 
Kooning. Interestingly, it now looks as 
if this particular debt has beea fully re- 
ciprocated, for one of the many inter- 
ests of the Current show is the way it es- 
tablishes Spaventa as a decisive influ- 
ence on Mr, de Kooning’s can recent ——-.--- Sea i ae te 
sculpture. - 

To respond to Spaventa’s art, one 
must be prepared for the intimacy of 
its scale. But this is also cne of the 
strengths of Spaventa’s werk. It ad- 
dresses each of us in the privacy of our 
fevjings, and tuuches them in a way 
that a more“ public’ art never can, He 


was a wonder wgpraved ForsRelease 2005/07/12 : ClA-RDPSiAI eseaananbbbao faa Lery 
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Goorge Spaventa’s 
“Walking Woman’ (1958), at 
the Gruenebaum Gallery. 


Radical concept of the fivure in 
painting: E. de Kooning’s Conred. 


Personal variation on conventional 
abstraction: Cherry’s Color Clusters. 


Racical concept of the figure 
n s-alpture: Spaventa’s Van, 


Personal variation on conventiona! at- 
straction: Martin Craig’s Face, stee . 


Great expectations, part Il 


New York’s best group show, 
by und for the artists themselves, at the Stable 


Gallery, has run into trouble 


PA any of the painters and sculptors whom all museums of 
modern art will want someday (sooner, one hopes, than later) 
to include in their formal exhibitions can be seen, along with 
a small army of their friends and relations, at the New York 
tists’ annual, an exhibition which first was held, five years 
ago, in an empty Eighth Street store and since has found hos 
pitality at the Stable Gallery [see A.n., Feb. °54 and May 755]. 
This year, for the first time, the affair looks a bit forced. The 
quantity of quality remains surprisingly high, but an air of 
good taste and conformity has been added, especially among 
the inferior works, which no longer are frankly, even brilliantly 
bad. On the contrary, most of them are obviously on the right 
track; they seem mediocre. Perhaps the moment of inspired 
collective activity that such an exhibition marks has passed, 
and the exhibition is undergoing the historical change of fossil- 
ization. More likely, its cumbersome system of selection by 
committee bogged down. Some sixty or more arlists who have 
appeared regularly in this spontaneous manifestation of the 
longing to exhibit as a group are now absent. Because many of 
the missing artists work in styles distinctly independent from 
the abstract ones which, quite rightly, dominate the exhibition, 
one gets the impression that certain esthetic standards were 
brought to bear by the jury. This, of course, would mean that 
certain standards are acceptable; in which case the revolution 
is finished, the streets have been tidied, and all that is left to 
do is a bit of mopping up before the victory dinner, However, 
what appears to be doctrine well could be imply the result of a 
raild excess of confusion and malice, which, in norma] amounts, 
are necessary stimulants to any such exhibition. Furthermore, 
the necessary restriction on sizes of exhibits unfortunately 
adds to the uniform Jook. Some way should be devised to per- 
mit showing the huge declarative pictures and sculptures that 
properly belong to such a living Salon, g 
aye given this appaent dedling cin vitality and variel¥PTHBh, 
agtists’ “apiiie Thasenongh “piclurés’and sculptaces to’ indicate 
the tipre<¢ "2 amount Ol new, “portant, werks that are bein ds 
“preduced in, NéW YorkdMustrated here are four of them: thes 
figure! pieces Of.Flaine-sde Kooning and Ci gio, Spayenta 
Me rtia Craig’s abstraction’ of Face (his sevlotar esters e- 
gcontly:seen in a “New Talent” Sho inthe Museum of Modetity 
Ars’ penthouse) and Herman Cherry’s lush paste of colors 


that refer insistently to nothing beyond the confines of paint- 
ing itself. The first two works are radical and abstract in their 
approach to art from the hypothesis of the figure. Phe lgrey, 
give Bre more traditional in the-gvar ‘ardez they refine idioms 


and sensations. All four face the riddle of style squarely and 


avaid the tempting pretensions to an- [Continued on page 62] 
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